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ABSTBACT 

Dateline: Auqust 1989. Societal trends during the • 
19B0«s, left coaaunity colleges with a saalier and^ older clientele^ 
takihg fewer courses and providing fewer funds- Location, -local • - 
support, and,' most la|)ortant, the attitudes of people within. the 
college itself were the. factors deteraining the success with which 
colleges aet this challenge, Soie' ccllegea provided curricula 
responsive to the non-linear educa-^ional' needs' of 'adu^t students fay 
integrating credit, and non-credit ar^as. Other colleges, reluctant to 
part with transfer-oriented curricula, face^ adainistrator-f aculty- 
dispOtes over clafss cut-off nat€S and the need for a 
«^rketin9^oj|lented catalog. The foraericatered to older, better • • 
'<siducated stB^nts who deaand^d -well-prepared coursjes ahd doubled, the 



college ine one froa nbn -credit offerings- The latter 
y in high school gradua te VecraJ;t lent and jsSw a deciint 



proportion ^ 

invested energy j.u uj.^xi awnwui iji.aauaxe recrajLxienx ana js^awa decline 
in adiilt enroliaent- Facul,ty aeabers, reacting to chaEging ecrolljaent 
patterns, "either proved flexible by abolishing tenure and cooperating 
with' part-tiae teachers or fought -for p^cotective agiecaents.' Eaacting 
to increased stress/ soae adainistr^tors fostered ccaaunication 
within 'the college toward ^the develbpient of new- ideas; pthets merely 
froze budgets and retreated, hoping tc weather , the.^'stor a, AH* 

^co^leges, however, faced increased go.vernaent ccntrcl and distrust 

'between colleges and governaent agencies. (JP) 
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(This paper is' de'signed to s|imulot«5r-fhinking future of comn^jnfty 
coll^g^dild d^^ views- of the State Board for 

Cofwfwnily Colleges.) X . ' " i ' ' 

As Jhe i9^s drsi^ to a close, It sterns appropriate to reflect J^e 
e)^riences thof hav^^ar4c^ the^t deco^.:iiri5tltu^ions ore f <^/g^|S^f ^.^^ 
thTlorger f<i>rtc df ^iety into which -tt^ ore woven. In the 1980 s, the 
comnuinTty colleges were deisply affected by the larger l^n^ 
occurring in *^$ociety. While college 1^ such as faculty development and* 
.funding 7or^las Were inwt««^n tlie societal trends hod enormous impact; some 
of the s^iblestol trends were; ^ ^ 



♦ #TWrate of InflationsJJP " 



«• ♦Qrovf/th rote of the economy! SL0W • 

• .^^Unemployrhent ortKJng young persons: DOWN , 

#Costs for energy! WAY UP . • 

♦Afflrmative-actton for blockss DOWN 
' ♦Pro|>ortion of 18-22 year old^ in Jhe pppulotions DOWN ' . 

•Proportion of senior citlzen^in the population: UP, . , 

• ♦Size of government and f he Jnffjyence • 

♦/y^Hitory draft: REINISTATED '■ ^ ^ ''f/':'' ^ ■ : 

' ^ The decline in the number of high school students was widely written about 
at the beginning of the decade, but few serious steps were token to prepare for it. 
. Coupled^itb the decilfie In the number o% (8-22 year pids wds the rise trt inflation 
and energy costs, leoding to higher tuition and less discretionary spemiing for 
^ ^(e^attendonce. The reinstatement of ' the draft (for men «jd^omenU 
^shTi^the pool of full-time students. FinoMy, the pctivity rejjrfed Jo aff»rmatrve 
^^n^ for bl^k persons became Hg«ly record4ceeping; witfOh^^jj^ero budget 
^/ring uSer. hSvy retirement 4ligation?, *t%e was llttl^ addft.onol money 
ovdildble M f if>arK:ial aid toWckftu^ , 

"Only the rate of eo I lege atfendonce by ^ persons in fHeir '3(^s ond 40's 
operoted to lift enrollment, and these students took, fdf fewer courses than the Joe . 
cSreae of 10 years ago. With o growing number of older person** stat^ and local 
- gove^ts fLnd it^necessary to provide mPre services at a time^wten the 
' base was growing more slowly,. Citizens and their elected representatives were not/ 
' • oPa mind t6 provide increased' financial assistance to the 

dolleges were in the double bind of having to become more attractive with l^ss 
money to buy clothes. , ^ ^ / ■ 

The general state of stress that the I980's brought to the community college 
system was met with a vqriety of reactions in the eommmunlty colleges., No one 
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picture con describe how the coilegei reacted.* Some colleges closed, some 
merged, and a few even prospered. The different outcomes seem tp have depenHe?! 
upon th* tocation, local supfUrt, and, most importantly, the attitudes of the 
persons in the college. . The hIstQry of the t980's is discussed in terms of 
curri<pulum, students', fpculty, qdmir^tipation, and state and national affairs. 



CURRICULUM. As each college labored with the curriculum, each gave 
birth to somewhat different children. However,' certain commonalities emerged 
thot can be described in the two modes below. Of course, some colleges traveled a 
■middle ground. , ; . 



* Col lege A 

The mecJnirig pf the word curriculum 
mbve^ from being a synonym for 
c^ademic* progrqm to mean a!l the 
educatioml experfences of the coUege. 
The oetioo in degree programs was in 
disciplines where the professions were 
developing discrete speciaHzation and 
wbere a<:creditatjon agencies forced a 
strict adherence to a pattern of 
requirements. In fields such as business, 
s^ few students completed ttje program 
that the Array of courses was far more 
important^ than the program. There has 
been an integration of the credit and 
noncredit areas^ to be m6re responsive 
to the educotionql needs of the adult 
students and the businesses that hove 
porcftqs^ educational contracts. The 
oufcomes of • courses became mote 
cledrly defined^ ahd the time for course 
approval dt the cdmpus tevc^l was 
shortened considerabiy. ' ^ 

Education wos seen ds non-iineor, with 
» fewer prescriptions about what must be 
taken before what. So few students had 
actuolly^fol lowed the linear curriculum 
in' the college^ catqidg that the new; 
qpproach was merely a r^ognition of 
\ the realfty. ' ' ' 

, Much of the subject matter in the arec^ 
fornierly krK>wa os transfer or genen( 
education t* ^t 111 being tougbt, but/in 
quite different Wdys. Literature c«^r- 
ses hdve become r c6y rses ' sucbi as 
Women's. Literature and Science/ Fic- 
tion. Physical education coursesrin the 
team spor,ts hove given way to bourses 
such OS bicycling and *hcng/ gliding./ 
Philosophy' courses ofe, taugm in thi 

^ business division, as Effectives and Etbi- 
cal Approodhes to Decision-making* 



Coilege B 



^nd 



The faculty stayed with the more 
traditiond! four-^^eor c^ollege cgr ' 
culum.. The faculty felt good d 
this, but more and n\ore coyfse seotio 
were closed befcause there ^erer 
en9ugh students to fill them. At 
beginning of' each semester, there 
. strong arguments about When a ciburse 
sfrould be canceiled, with tHe d 
generally fighting for higher^utoff 
the faculty fighfitig for jo lower one. 
The dean generally accu^d th^facUlty 
of not undefstanding tHe finales of the 
college, and the faculty 5:r6cused the 
dean of trying to^n theyCol|ege like a 
business. 

The contents^ of ttW colle<^e catalog 
.\^ere much J/he sftm/as the can.ten.ts of 
^ip\e 1975y'^cdt&fog, s e ;tHot the 

p.ublicaticm was^^ done ^by. a pro- 
fessional "printing ftrm, and designed by 
expert/ \r) ^Tnaf4cef ing. Hepqe, it ' was 
. mor^floiiKy^^^nd written for youthful 




readers. 



Tf^e curri^i^lum of College vVds o 
Partner ^i;bt;lovie qfjFqir. Most faculty, 
^jdmlnis/r-dt^rs, and board members 
were educidted in a' curriculum much 
like me'.<^ <yf the college. 

Together, the faculty! , and the curri- 
culym had shared^a lot of passionate 
fiohts and eKfciting fun; an understand- 
)e ^depen4^ncy hod developed.^ Since 



_e/>traditici5rwl curriculum had served 
hef' college sb WeU, It was difficult to 
break off t^f^e romance. There were 



ydluable e^^ents in the -curriculum, 
iind that mctite it all the qiore. painful to 
contemplqte d separation. 
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/ Whiie the 'use of televlslo« has irkcreased os a learning m^ditiJm, most of the 
Inning M^3s inforrml, <hx1 not reloted to ibc community colleges. Coble televisicwi 
>ras grown dromoticqlly, but is also unconnected -with most colleges. Except for o 
/ fe^ cblteges, there has been Httle involvement with televised instruction, lorgely 
4w«c(x»se of the .high costs. lndep«Kknt study represents only a fraction of the* 
educational offer irsgs, unchanged from a decade "^o. While self-paced instruction 
was widely offered, It, was never embraced by as many students as predicted. 

^TUPENT^. Ref lectir^fo^end that began in the late r970's, the num*b«j: of 
full-t4me students continue^ to decline in the 1980's. Correspondingly, the average 
number of credits token dropped as well. The most difficult years were clearly 
from 1983 to 1986, when ti» number of studefljs graduating fr6m high school 
declined sharply;- in Afkiryland for example, the number dropped 15 percent in -the 
four year interval. » " 



College' A 

The decline in the pool of 18-22 year 
qld students effected College A, but 
with (ts emphasis upon cniOlt education^ 
the total enrollment rose in f he de<?ade. 
Located In a state where there is a 
stote subsit^ fpr rtoncredit c^rses^ the 
pr oportion^of college incc^m* from 
noncredit offerings hos nij6re then 
doubled. 

• ■ . - \ • ■ . 
As the nDedion age of the College hos* 
risen^ more/ students attend \p ufxidte 
career skills and to piirsue personal 
interests* The proportion of students 
attending to take the first two >Wjr^.o| 
a^^J^^helors degree has fallen snarj>ly. 
Studerits Are better educated at the. 
time that they enroll^ and nhany come 
from professional and technical occupa- 
tions. There is.a remarkable similarity 
between the the profile of alt cpm- 
monity college students in 1969 ondVthe 
pr^>file of noncredit students in^ 1979.^ 

Using research th6t' was' reported moi^e 
than ten years ago, College- A recc 
nized the different learning styles oi 
younger and older students. ^^The 4nflux\ 
of older students brought a preference 
for ttxjrse organization and integrated 
reeding ^ assignmeots^^ Mjany of these 
students sougbf - WelU;prepar^ an(^ 
stf|i6ylating lecl$;|r*s, gnd stayed oway^ 
frorti groOp dls^ssion courses. 



College B; 

Even though the college hew? a hnojority 
of part-time students before the 19^01;^ 
begort, .tl;^ decline in enrollment onrong 
full-time studertts was dramatic. ^De- 
termined i to maintain it^i missicKi as a 
two year college ibr transfer and 
occupational V^reparntion, the college 
. invested its energy In trying to recruit 
a hig^r proportion of the graduating 
high school seniors, and. in persuading 
those students to attend the ccijrtmunlty 
cbltiege ai^ hdt c four-year coflege or 
university. ' , , 

College B's sister institution also held 
to tl^ transfer preparation nrnxlelV but 
met with rriore success, because it was 
in Q rural port of the state where four- 
year education was rfc>t readily 
available. Located in an urbanysetting 
with plenty of four-year rrillflfr^ within 
^commuting distance, Cc\Uege B was not 
OS fortunate. 

The- young students at CoHege B tended 
to have learning styles that needed 
interaction end personal relationships. 
They preferred informal setting'* and 
practical experiences; while many fac- 
ulty found their teaching styles coin- 
V^qided .wtth the young students need, f 
(alder student^ who attended College B 
Felt less at hom6 there ' and did not 
Return for additional courses. 
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FACULTY. Am<M\g all of the suba^^ps in the community college, the group 
faced With the most difficult odjustmenf in thse decade wqs the faculty. ' Because 
of re<iuistiom and- shifts in enroUment patterns, faculty members could no 
longer tdach In an institution -tike the one where they w^re tquq^t. They could 
not teach their former subjects and they could not teach their fbrWier students. 



College, A 

There was considerable discussiwi about 
coLl^tive bor^aining, but the faculty 
voted for ho ogent. The president and 
deans oppressed their reservations 
about cpllective bargaining, but did not 
attempt to stop its arrival. Adminis- 
trators at College A ^ were ex^cellent 
listerwrs, and- tried hard to avoid •'we— 
they" conflicts among board menibers, 
administrators, end faculty. 

The most startling event during the 
1 980's came when the president of the 
fticulty senate proposed the dbolititwi of 
» tenure! Seeirvg the rigidity of' the 
college c^kJ its inability to react to 
changes in enrollment and mission^, th$ 
sefiate president decided to take a 
proactive position rather th<rt waiting 
for the odministrators to ,come up with 
some ignorant Scheme. ' \ 

The most potent dose of new blood and 
enthuslosni cpme^ from the part-time 
foculty. Since "the credit ond the 
noncredit areas^were blended at Col- 
lege A, ther'e was more interaction 
among full and part-timers. The part- 
time faculty was more involved In the 
mainstream of faculty li/e, and - the 
full-timers foynd that they could learn 
much from the "practitioners." \ 



College B 

The faculty at College voted for 
collective boi^gaining in a minute. 
While they won a few more dollars than 
their colleagues at Colle^^ A, the 
administrotion also won somfe preroga- 
' tlves, and there -Is less^facuJty involve- 
rnent In governance. 

The faculty fought , fpr v protective 
agreements involving the proportiort of 
full-time and tenured members. Most- 
ly,- though, the faculty was ^ into 
blaming: the state Cor not providipfg 
more funding,, the 'dean for not takiricf 
their case to the president, the 
admissions office' for not getting mpre 
students, end the president . for no't' 
being a leader. ' ^ 

As a conseguence of the protective 
.agreements won by the faculty, there 
has been little turnover and few new 
hires at' the college. While a few 
excitfng ideas have been developed to 
teach a traditional two-yedr liberal arts 
curriculum, few students have enrolled, 
and a sense of futility has come over 
many of the faculty. ^ Bitterness arjfi^ 
hostility characterize 'the meetings of 
the faculty senate, and the sjf le air of 
naost classrooms Is beginning to hove an 
erf ect Aipon , student eniPollmeht. Such 
tr'ends ta*ke years ^ to develop, though, 
and few will ever connect the loss of 
' 'enrollment with the problems In the 
classroom. - • 



ADMINISTRATION. One general re%ilt of the trends in society and educa- 
tion in IfheT^SG'^wasTtriss. PeopI? were stressed in their maturity. Budgets were 
stressed in their obligations. ' Under these conditions, boards of 'trustees did not 
select any different level, of competence than existed a decade ago. In contrast to 
previous times,' though, colleges with mediocce, leadership could not luff their way 
through ai easily. Colleges that did hot Wvive the period or survived it poorly 
wereMnvarlobly ithe colleges with less cofnpsetent leadership among the deans and 



the president. 
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College A • ^ Colfege B 

Mofiy observers (and a few of the Fac«i with shrlr^ing enroHment arid 

coHeqe's board ^etrAjers)- thought that Ixjrgeoning budgets, the* president took 

♦he president and the cte<ms ot G>Hege . firm action. She dictated s«vtfiral 

A were uncwjventioQaU In the middle nnw^mos directing itiat certain budget 

of much ^stress and anxiety, they accounts be frozen oHd restricting^ 

♦increased thJeir listenlr^. ^ The admlnis- contacts with the press by mid-level 

tratws shared more InformoticKi obout monogers. The president ornS her deem 

the depth of , th» college's . problems. spent much time together, artd devel- 

However, tfiey were neither indecisive op^ a close relationship* At every 

tH>r linpommitted. ' They presented well , pointy ttiey were, convinced tlxit they 

thought out' proposals for) dealing ^th < could weather the storm. 

proBIemSt ^ then were * * 

suggestions for Improvemen*. ^^S^ The president . held high performance 

^and ethical standards, but found it 

The president held high performance difficult to understand why there was 

and crthical stoTKlards for everyone at 50 much picky orguing .on the campus.^ 

the college white operaVir^ with a The foculty senate passed several 

nonpunltive style. Morale tind trust resolutions about low morale^ and the 

were considered jnnportant ingredients, president requested a cfefinition of 

in the recipe for ?a successful or^oniza- morale end .empirical evidence of the 

tion. \ . problem* v <^ 

* • * ' 

NIATIQNAL AND STATE AFFAIRS, The role of the United States Depaft- 
merit -of Eckjcatlon Iws beefi substantial in the decade, A national •data file is now 
maintained on ^och student and employee of the college (at tremendous i^xpense to 
the collets). Assuming that data brings insighf,^the Department has promulgated 
pounds of 'fules and reguldffons for the ct^i leges, with the most critical of thern 
related to program 'develc^ment. While manpower data is still as soft as it ivas-^iri^ 
the late )970*s, job openings are projected crtd money is dangled to colleges to 
develop programs in those areas. While some states (Including Maryland) ore still 
in a ctesegrotlon with the Department of Education,- tl^ proportion of black 
faculty members and administrators is down slightly from a decade ago ot most 
community folleges. 

The centraJizatiOT of power extended \o ihe s4ate level, and there were 
repeoted'ond often successful attempts to roake the* separate community college 
and state college board divisions of the overall state education agency. Man^ state, 
education agencies have course approval. Since programs at the community,. 
colle(ge level havel^ecome so meaningless,>tatp bureautrats felt that the only ^ay 
to control "frivoJbu^**expansion was through course approval* 

The consolidation of power in state capitols and Washington has led to some 
cidvance^ In program coordination lind the use of facilities, but one unintended 
consequetKre has been that there is little trust between the colleges and the state 
. and federal agencies. Data is manipulated in subtle ways to give the agencies what 
they want to hear, and many clever strategies have been developed to avoid the red 
tape that has been wound around*many out-^baskets. One of the tragic Josses of the 
decode has been in local initiative and creativity among states with extensive 
control and regulation. One piece of good news is that d f^w of 4he;states that 
adopted more, controls early in the t98G*s hbve begun tp return some pre^rogatives 
to the local colleges. , >'^^^V 



CONCLUSION. The 1 980's have b«en a decade of>oin and. promise. Societal 
trends swept itbe community colleges as never before* The price of heat went up 
and the number "of high school graduates >went down. Tuition rose 'and financial 
suppqrt fell, the re<kjctlon inenroJIment of young persons «nd the static finanpiol 
support crWt^ considerable stress on established procedures and relationships. 
The beit planning during the decode seemed to be that which looked beyond the 
college parking lot, and tried to see the societal changes and their Implications. As 
always, in$titutWns;.were judged by their. social utility, and a few were judged not 
very useful. Hdwever, the pressures M other colleges to break oyoy from the r 
greatest constraints ~ mental ones ~ and create a nevy mission that placed adult 
etkK^ation in the forefront.' These college^, are prospering, their faculty are 
excited, ond their students are learning. 
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